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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS ! 


_ 


THE U. 8: CONSTITUTION 18 ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 





Ce ‘Yes! it cannot be denied—the slavcholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exacti »n. fata 
to the principles of popular representation, of arepre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Itsreciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the Arrerien: Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
LAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy Apaus 





























OUR COUNTRY IS THE WORLD—OUR COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANKIND. 


J.B. YERRINTON & SON, PRINTERS. 
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by their acts, there will be no lack of funds, we are 
persuaded. On the contrary, Preston will be back 
here ina few days, a free man, It will afford us great 
pleasure to announce the benefactions of the aboli- 
tionists in a case which has interested them so deep- 
jlv 3; and the rather, as ninety-nine hundredths of all 
the money which has passed through our hands 
within the last two years for the em«ncipation of | 
slaves, (GO00 or $7000,) has come from * pro-slavery? | 
men, so called by the exclusive friends of the negro, 
or at least from persons having no affinity with the 
abolitionists. As itis possible we my have no bet- 
ter success with thern now than heretofore, we will 
even receive the contribations of ‘cotton politicians? 
in aid of so good an object. A subseription paper 
has been left at this office for the purpose: or, if 
preferred, the donor can enclose the money to the 
editors of the Journal of Commerce, by whom it will 
be duly acknowledged and fuithfully epplied. What- 
ever is done, must be done quickly. 





From the Oneida Whig. 
RETURNING TO SLAVERY. 


The Tribune draws a touching pieture of the 
scene when Henry Preston was remanded to slavery, 
The fond and agonized wife, the indignant colored 
folks. the stony-hearted counsel for the claimant, and | 
ithe U.S. Marshal and his aids, in the character of 
islave-hunters, are extremely well done. If we did 

not know how easy it isto getup such scenes for a 
Newspaper, ont of the scantiest material, we might 
|have more faith in thesdescription. There is no 
jdonbt, however, that it was a grievous affliction to 
ithe man and bis wife that he should be retarned to; 
lslavery, But sneh scenes of sorrow are not found 
jalone in connection with slavery. There is hardly 
la street in New York, which might not, at any hour, 
ls ord the reporter equolly touching exhibitions.— 
| Distress, disease, death, accidents, pecuniary rever- 
j Ses, des itution, crime, and vice, are furnishing con. | 
jtinvally scenes quite as hirrowing as the retarn of a; 
finan into bondiges While the suff-rings inflicted 

iby most of the calamities above enumerated are 

| remediless, slavery is not so. Those who behold or | 
lread of th. distress of the re-captured slive, can ea- 
jsily relieve themselves by putting their hands into | 
itheir pockets, and paying his owner for this freedom. | 
| There is no such chance in the majority of evils that | 
overtake huwanity. | 
The abolitionists err in taking too contracted a} 
view of the subject mutter of their thoughts. 
|would alleviate their spasms at the return of a fugi- | 
' gitive slave, to fimiliarise themselves with the suf- | 
ferings of other classes of people around them. It) 
| would diminish the distress inflicted upon them by 

their morbid sympathy for slives, to engage actively 

| for the relief of sufferings thut are within their reach, 

jand thus lose sight # little of evils which are so inter- | 
| woven with other things, that their removal is near- | 
ily hopeless. | 

They err, also, in demanding that while they far- | 
ish the sympathy for the slave, some one else shall | 
|stand all the expense of relieving him. A_ tender- | 
| hearted, charitable set they are, truly, whose philan- 
thropy is evonomically exereised in howling at the | 
Southerners to inpov-rish themselves by giving up 
their slaves, while they, good souls, esteem ita sin 
to offer to share the loss, and at the most, can only | 
squeeze out dimes for a siver pitcher to Choplin, | 
and scanty contributions towards his forfeited bail. | 
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EOSSUTH IN ALABAMA. 

Extracts from a speech delivered by Louis Kossuth 
to the s!uave-holders, slave-breeders and slave-drivers 
of Montgomery, Alabama :— 


i 


These have been the expectations with which J) 
came to the United States-——fair play insured by | 
| your national protest against the principle of inter. | 
iference—the right of commercial intercourse with 
| you insured even forthe time of onr renewed do- 
mestic struggle—ithe recognition of our indepen- 
| dence insured for the time when we sneceed ta es- | 
|tablich it, and a little financial aid—a poor alms to | 
jthe eause of Liberty from your private generosity. 
| Allow me to ask, was [| too sanguine in my wishes 
ito hope that in these expectations T will not fail? 
| Indeed, Tinnst confess, afier | had seen the immense, 
| gigantic meinifestition of the penple’s pablic opinien | 
in the Bust. the North and the West of your great! 
| Republic, Ftook the success almost for certain; be- 
jernse if remained only to know how the Southern} 
| States would pronounce, And as to the Southern} 
| States, 1 must confess myself entirely sure Uvel they | 
| wou'd warm'y support my principles. bec ruse they are | 
jentirely identical with your own princ’p'es. You cannot | 
| abandon me without abandoning your own principles, | 
jand wilhow letling be established a precedent daun- 
igwerous fo your own security. And as to private 
lineneinlaid, | knew enough of the congenial gen- 
erosity of your character to rely upon it with confi- 
| dence. 
| Andso, when T indulged in these consoling pros- ; 
| pects first, the seeret diplomatic skill of my enemies | 








in approaching the Sonth. Now it is with infinite 


pleasure that | proclaim the anzicly has passed away, 
and that there isa mild serenity, nay, even something 
like a cheerfulness in my mind, to which my sid 
heart was long since unaccustomed. It is trae, I 
found some facts falsitied, and some principles mis- 
represented in Jackson and in New Orleans, but 
that cloud possed away before the plain words of 
truth, and in one single day, all was right again. 

But one of the brightest moments of my sorrow- 
ful Jife was when [Teame to Alabama, not long ago, 
When I asked, who is my inexorable enemy, [was 
told it was Mabama. O, my God, | thank thee that 
Thive seen this supposed enemy of mine! J will 
cherish thtt name in the very heart of my heart, with 
infinite pleasure and gratitude. Nowhere in the 
world have [ inet a sympathy warmer, more sincere 
and spontaneous, than in Mobile and Montgomery. 
I never attended a meeting more enthusiastically ap- 
proving my principles than the meeting at Mobile. 

Ladies and Gentlemen of Montgomery, let me en- 
treat you to conserve ta the poor wandering exile 
that Alabima ‘hostility’ which I have treasured up 
in my hevrt asa dear treasure of my memory; and 
let me assure you, that a3 long, as there is life in that 
heart, there will be a gratitude to you. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 bid you all a cordial 
and affectionate farewell, 








Che Civerator. 


ANNUAL MEESPING 
OF THE 
WORCESTER CO., NORTH DIVISION, A. 8. 
SOCIETY. 

he Worcester Co. (North Division) Anti-Slavery 
Society commenced their annual meeting in the Town 
Hall in Leominster, on Thursday, April 3, (Fast 
Day,) at 11 o’elock, A. M., the President, J. T. Ever- 
ett, in the chair. 





But few being present, it was thought expedient to 
de‘er the business of the Cénvention until a larger 
delegation were present from adjoining towns; and 
alter opening remarks by the President, D. 8S. Whit- 
ney addressed the meeting in a spirited manner, re- 
ferring to the evidence of the general progress of the 
anti-slivery cause. 

The President next spoke to the meeting, advo- 
cating the anti-slavery enterprise as essentially a 
Christian enterprise, and censuring the various sects 
of the land for their position with regard to it. 

Mr. Garrison then defended his post and present 
course as a Garrison abolitionist, and vindicated the 
secession of abvlitionists from the pro-slavery reli- 
gious organizations and political parties. 


Adjourned ull 2 o'clock, P. M. 


Arrennoon Session. 

Commenced by singing, * Children of the glorious 
dead,’ after which,—agreeably to vote of the Society, 
—the following Committees were appointed by the 
Chair, and sustained by the Convention: 

Nominating Committee—T. P. Locke, of Fitchburg ; 
Isaae Smith, of Leominster; and Goodwin ‘"">od, of 
Fuchburg. 

‘ommittee on Finance—Bent, ofGardner, ~ 
Fitchburg, and Nichols, of Leominster. 

Committee on Business—W. L. Garrison, of Boston, 
E. L. Capron, of Worcester; Dr. Robinson, of Fitch- 
burg; D. S, Whitney, of Boylston; and Benjamin 
of Fitchburg. 


iiurd, of 


Snow, Jr. 
The President, in the absence of the Treasurer, 
stated that there were some iorty dollars in the treas- 
ury, and suggested that it might well be spent for 
lectures in our own part of the county; but no ex- 
pression of opinion was made, so that the matter of 
expending it will devoive upon the Directors. 

Mr. Garrison a@dressed the Convention upon the 
requirements of a true Fast Day, and the imbruting 
character of American slavery, as exhibited in with- 
holding every moral means of elevation from the 
slave,—comparing the popular religion of America 
with Popery. 

He also spoke of the abolition of the marriage 
contract, and the practice of trafficking in the souls 
and bodies of those who sustain the relation to each 
other of brethren and sisters in the church, 

He tried the various evangelical sects of the land, 
and remarked that it seemed as if they had conspired 
together to make the damnation of one-sixth part of 
the population of the country doubly sure. He clos- 
ed by presenting a series of resolutions to the Con- 


» = » 3 } . . - . . 
| stirre dupa hostility in certain quarters aguinst me— | vention, as Chairman of the Business Committee. 


jpersonal attacks—the venom of calumny. 
jthat was neither new nor unexpected to me. It is 
rather a compliment paid to my activity ; they would | 
| not assail me, if they did not fear me; and [, in- 
j deed, will do everything in’ my power to merit that | 
jfear, But when Tsaw that the public opinion of 
| the South, so far as it was pronounced either in the 
| Press or inthe Conneil Hails of your Republic, was 
}to a great extent opposed to me; when I saw that 


| thase who opposed my couse are, for the greatest | 


Well, | 





[The resolutions were published in last weck’s Libe- 
rator. | 

Mr. Whitney next addressed the mecting, upon 
the Union of the North with the South. 

Mr. Garrison spoke of the strong influence of ab- 


| Stract theological opinions, and the importance which 
jis attached to them; representing them as utterly 


worthless as tests of character. The slaveholders 


| part, Senstors and Representatives from the South ; | were eminently Orthodox, and yet bought and sold 


when I consider who have opposed the honor of my 

introdaction to the House of Representatives, after 

I came upon the invitation of the Congress and Gov- 
| ernment to Washington; who have opposed my 
‘of humble letter thanks to be ,rinted in the Senate, 
land saw always and every where a phalanx of South- 
jern gentlemen opposed to me, | must confess [ was 
jata loss how to understand this; whereas my perfect 
‘conriction was.and is still, that the South cannot op- 
pose my principles without abandoning ils own prin- 
ciples. 

x could not otherwise explain that nnexpected 
misfortune, than by supposing that the four hundred 
public addresses, in which | had discussed every 
topic connected with my cause, and explained my 
views, and my position, and my principles, notwith- 
stunding the unbounded publicity, and the immense 
circulation of the newspapers, had not reached the 
South, and that my enemies have sncceeded to im- 
press a false direction to public sentiment by falsify- 
ing facts and misrepresenting my principles. When, 
therefure, some kind friends encouraged me to go to 
the South, promising me that | would meet there the 
people quite different from what it is represented to 
be ; that [ sould find it open to plain truth, faithful 
to great republican principles, enlightened in us intel- 
ligence, and high-minded, warm, and generous in ils 
sentiments, | followed the advice, and came down to 
the South to see with my own eyes, and experi 
for myself, if indeed the people of the South de op- 
posed to me, 

That experience had to decide npon the success 
of all iny endeavors, which, by four months’ inces- 
sant application, had almost outworn my strength— 
so it was natural that I should feel a gloomy anxiety 





human beings. 

The Committee on Nominations reported a list of 
officers, which was accepted by the Society. One or 
two reported by the Comunittee declined to serve, and 
the following are those duly elected :— 

President, 
JOSHUA T. EVERETT, of Princeton. 
Vice Presidents, 

Georce Furnt, Rutland; Joe Smrtn, Leominster; 
Bens. Snow, Jux., Fitchburg; ALFrep Wrman, West- 
minster; Noau Hempurey, Barre. 

_ Secretary, 
A. A. Bent, of Gardner. 
Treasurer, 
Moses Myaick, of Princeton. 
Auditor, 
Wrutasm §. Evexett, of Princeton. 
: Directors, 

Geroncr Mites, Mrs..L. B. Mires, and Anny W. 
Wyman, of Westminster; Dr. C. C. Frexp, of Leo- 
minster; Ativan Warp, of Ashburnham; and T. 
P. Locke, of Fitchburg. 

Adjourned till 7 o'clock, evening. 

Eventne Session. 

The President being absent, and none of the Vice 
Presidents appearing to take the chair, the meeting 
was called to order by D. S. Whitney, one of the 
speakers. 





The time of this session was principally occupied 
by Mr Garrison. Slavery, said the speaker, has be- 
witched the nation, and turned the wisest brains up- 
side down. Webster would be ashamed to reason on 
any other subject as he does on this. Abolitionists 
are accused of fastening the chains of slavery still 
closer upon its victims. The Slave Power itself isa 
witness to the falsity of this accusation. Were it 
true, then the South would not be at all alarmed 
about agitation; and the Liberator would circulate 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, instead of there be- 
ing $5000 offered for the abduction of its editor. 

Attention was next directed to some thoughts on 
The slavcholders ought to be coloniz- 
The slaveholders were 
The slaves 


Colonization. 
ed rather than the slaves. 
the wolves, and the slaves the lambs. 
were born on American soil, and had done no evil. 
But why seek to colonize any class abroad, and con- 
tinually receive others from foreign lands? If any 
are to be colonized, above all, let it be the forcizner 
or the oppressor. Mr. Garrison concluded by allud- 
ing to the Sims anniversary. He spoke of the send- 
ing back of Sims as one of the most diabolical deeds 
of all ages, not excepting even the betrayal of Jesua, 

Thus closed an interesting and profitable series of 
meetings in Worcester Co. North Division. The ad- 
dresses, each and all, breathed forth a strong moral 
power, and could not have fuiled to make a deep im- 
pression. 

The resolutions before the meeting were again read, 
and with a parting word from ID. 8. Whitney, the 
meeting dissolved. 

Amount of money collected, $15.00. 

A. A. BENT, Secretary. 
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PRO-SLAVERY CHURCHES. 
Hyannis, April 9th, 1852. 

Frrexp Garrison :—In no respect, am I willing to 
violate my feelings cf humanity for my enslaved and 
down-trodden countrymen, because of their color.— 
In no respect am I willing to fllowship the American 
Chureh, which, in my opinion, by its present posi- 
tion, virtually denies the God-given declaration, that 
he * hath mate of one blood all nations,’ and ‘that all 
men are brethren.’ In no respect can I conscien- 
tiously support any Church or State that will hurl 
back the poor, bleeding fugitive into slavery worse 
than’ death. 

Let the loss of the popular smile, and the frown of 
the conservative, be mine—let my pecuniary loss be 
what it may—I will not perjure my soul by oppress- 
ing my brethren, beeause in complexion they are 
darker than myself. No! God forbid that I should 
bloody my hands by slavery, or compromise with it, 
in taking the hand of fellowship of any Church that 
is not decidedly opposed to the entire system of slavery. 

Mr. Garrisen, my reason in thus addressing you, 
is toask of you, through the Liberator, information 
respecting the true position of the Episcopal, Metho- 
dist, Con ve sationelist and Baptist Churches in regard 
to slavery. Iam sometimes told by the ministers of 
these Churches, ‘that they are anti-siavery.’ If so, 
I am anxious to know the truth, 

I know of no means that will abolish slavery but 
that of absolucely refusing to support it, in beth Church 
and State. 

Your true friend in breaking the chains of sla- 


very, T. P. KNOX. 





From ‘Crayon Sketches and Of-Hand Takings,’ by 
Gronce W. Buneoay. 


THEODORE PAREER. 


‘This, like a public inn, provides a treat 

Where each promiscuous guest sits dwn to eat ; 

And such this mental food as we mav call 

Something to all men, and to some men all,’ 
Cranpe. 


Let the reader im7gine it is Snnday morning. The 
bells are tolling, and the good church-going people 
of Boston are wending their way to the varions 
places of worship which are open to religious servi- 
ces, Suppose we spend an hour this forenoon at the 
Melodeon, and hear the celebrated philanthropist 
who usually preaches there, 

Mr. Parker is seated in an arm chair on the plat- 
form. A Bible and a banch of flowers are on the 
desk in front of him; and itis difficult to say before- 
hand fiom which of the two he will select his text. 
He wil! doubtless glorify the fragrant and beantifal 
blossoms, and condemn some parts of the inspired 
volume, before he concludes his address. See him 
rise slowly and walk gently toward the desk. He 
now leans upon it, closes his eyes, clasps his hands, 
and commences prayer in an inaudible voice, Now 
the hoarse whisper becomes a low, murmuring sound. 
Now von hear words, and a whole sentence occa- 
sionally, and wish you had come earlier. so as to have 
obtained a seat nearer the preacher, Now, by open- 
ing your ears and watching his lips attentively, you 
can hear his prayer; but if God is not present, there 
is no one there who understands it. It abounds with 
smart maxims, deep philosophical reflections, pious 
acknowledgments, earnest invocations, and reveren- 
tial promises. 

He has taken his text, and commenced reading 
his manuscript. His voice is rather husky, and his 
thick lips seem unwilling to part. He now speaks 
louder and more distinctly ; his lead-like eyes begin 
to glow with genius, and his bald head seems to 
shine transparentiy with thought, while he utters, in 
choice and classical English, sentiments so new, £0 
s'range, so mighty, and so mad with radicalisi, that 
incorrigible,conservatives are offended, He is a mo- 
ral Columbus, who discovers whole continents of 
thonghts, and is sure to cause mutiny in the ship he 
sails in, because he ventares so far from the dry land 
on which most men build their hopes. Indeed, he 
is regarded as a theological corssir, and most of our 
great guns have been levelled at him, but be sails on 
uninjured, amid the roar of their opposition, alth ugh 
he freqnently endangers his own immortal life by 
mistaking a whale’s back for a green island. Hs 
philoxophy and his divinity do not agree, for his phi- 
losophy is more divine than his divinity. He has but 
litdde faith in any part of Scripture that is not appa- 
rently susceptible of interpretations favorable to his 
peculiar views of religious duty, and dues not hesi- 
tate to ridicule those passages which come in culli- 
sion with his ‘utepian’ doctrines. Io this way he 
unintentionally destroys, in the minds of many, all 
reverence for religion, and obliterates the sense of 
moral obligation. If his hearers were ail learned 
philosophers, his lectares would be invaluable to 
them; but they consist of all classes. ‘The wise, 
who sift the wheat from the chaff, miy live under his 
teaching; but the mass, who swallow every thing he 
offera, are in danger of suffering all the pangs of 





He is 4 true and thorough reformer, and advocates 
with great zeal, and greater ability, the peace reform, 
the temperance reform, the anti-slivery and anti- 
hanging reforms. Inthe course of his sermon, he 
is sure to apply the rod to ‘Uncle Sim’s prize fight- 
ers” the Army andthe Navy. The old autocrat 
Alcohol will be flagellated—the South will receive 
a blow here-—the Chareh will get a whack there— 
and the Gallows will be kicked over yonder. He 
reminds one of the school-masters of ancient times, 
but he serves great men as they did little boys. 
Statesmen, clergymen, aristocrats, are called up and 
publicly chastised, if they do not say their lessons 
correctly. A few days ago, Daniel Webster had to 
hold out his hand and feel the fernte—General Cass 
is freqnently compelled to stand on the dunce-block 
at the Melodeon—Foote has to wear the cap and 
bells every time he threatens to hang or shoot his 
fellow-Senators—he pats Benton on the shoulders, by 
way of enconragemen', when he speaks for free- 
dom—John P. Hale he thinks is a precocious child 
of great promise---Ralph Waldo Emerson is so far 
advanced in knowledge, he would employ him as 
usher in his school. 

Mr. Parker’s matter is more fascinating than his 
manner. Indeed, he is often awkward in his ges- 
tures, and indistinct in his utterance, but he has the 
happy faculty of compressing a volume of meaning 
into a few simple words. He never appears before 
an audience, without giving his hearers at least one 
drop of fragrance which contains the concentrated 
essence of a whole garden of roses. 

He is the poor man’s friend, although he regards 
poverty as an unmitigated curse,—and would never 
be like the hypocrites who pass by on the other side 
when humanity is prostrate, bleeding, and beseech- 
ing help. He has an extraordinary share of moral 
courage, and wages war like a hero against the 
kingdom of scoundreldom. He is fond of the com- 
pany of the gods, and talks abont Mars, Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, as though they had been his school-mates ; is a 
modern among the ancients, an ancient amongst the 
moderns; will tell you, with perfect coolness, that 
Panl was not so gooda writer as Socrates; that Je- 
sus was a perfect man; that by-and-by there will be 
other men as perfect as Jesus; and that the statutes 
of Moses are not equal to those of Massachusetts, 
fle seems to spurn what he cannot fathom, and to 
condemn what he cannot comprehend. He doubts 
whether Christ could perform miracles, because 
| he cannot perform miracies himself; thinks inspira- 
| tion is reason magnetized,—the Bible an interesting, 
‘but not always a reliable history of the Jews,—the 

popular religion of the times a delusive sham; loves 
to trace haman progress from the barbarous ages to 
| the present tune, and then look forward toa golden 
\future. Were he to manifest more reverence for 
‘the truths of revelation, and show that he placed as 
! mach faith in'God as be does in man, he would, with 
‘his varied learning and great talents, accumplish an 
immeasurable amount of good; and many young 
/men who have more faith in a newspoper than they 
have in the New Testament, would endorse iis senti- 
‘ments and follow the precepts of that heavenly 
| guide. 
| Mr. Parker isa chaste ard elegant writer.—his 
| works are widely circulated and read by scholars on 
‘both continents. Although he is denounced as an 
infidel by his opponents, he certainly behaves like a 
Christian in his private intercourse with his fellow- 
men. He thinks there is nothing in the world so 
sacred as man, which accounts for the fict that he 
lhates flogging in the Navy, and is opposed to hang- 
ing, and oppression, and intemperance, and the 
| butchery of the battle-field, 
| He iz upwards of forty years of age, rather under 
i the medium statare, head large and bald, and his face 
dull, until he becomes animated before an audience ; 
is quite popular as a lyceum lecturer, and is in great 
demand during the lecturing season. 

The subject of this sketch, though wrong in theo- 
ry, is right in practice, and has courage enough to 
seize the social and public evils by the throat. We, 
as a community, are deeply indebted to hin for his 
efforts to improve the condition of the unfortunate, 
He ‘goes’ for baths, ventilators, hard beds, coarse 
food, cold water, and cheerfulness, and ‘ goes’ 
against tobacco, hot slops, quack medicines, thin 
shoes, and ught lacing; hates bigotry, gluttony, 
drankenness, poverty, war, and slavery, and loves 
purity, fidelity, liberty, equality, fraternity. He is 
one of the most learned and gifted men in America, 
and is a better Christian than some of his bigoted 
| detractors, who say he is like Noal’s carpenters, who 
‘bnilt a ship for other folks to sail in, and yet were 
drowned themselves. 











REV. THEODORE PAREER. 


One of the editors of the Cleveland True Demo- 
eral, (Jobn C. Vaughan,) who is now making a tour 
through the Eastern States, having heard Mr. Par- 
, ker preach while in Boston, speaks of him as ful- 
| lows :— 

‘Just let me say a word about the man. He is 
plain every way; in look, manner and dress. No 
farmer could be plainer. Indeed, he reminds one of 
a New England or Western farmer, afraid’of no 
presence, and ready for any emergency ; yet while 
careless about externals, never forgetful about the 
thing in hand. There is downtightness in his very 
atmosphere. It is all over and in him. Not dog- 
| gedness, not obstinacy, so much as that quality of 
/head and heart which says with a combative tend- 
_ency, ‘I am here because I believe I am right, and 
so believing, 1 will stay here and work on to the 
end” and which makes the on-looker answer— Bet- 
ter let that man alone—he will plough his way out. 

Second, he is not eloqnent, in any sense in which 
a Southern or Western man would use the word. 
His manner is poor; it does not help him—cannot 
do it. Nor is Mr. Parker, in any sense, earnest; I 
speak still of manner—for his utterances seem to be 
given ss if he cared very little about them, or for 
those who heard them. Whence, then, you ask, his 
power? J answer, in this; that he gives his own 
thoughts, discusses every-day, living topics, and does 
it in nervous Saxon. His sharp sentences, when 
throttling a great error, ring upon the ear like the 
crack of a rifle; you know the ball has driven the 
centre of the mark. His bold and abrupt conclu- 
sions, as he shows us some great sin, startle and 
= pacer thunder peal. You feel tiat the bolt 
18 storined a popular vice that no pulpit or 
has dared to assail, And thus, by Pa crt a4 
moral and intellectual courage, by a downrightness 
of character, has this man a power in Boston, in 
New England, and all over the country, whic» nei- 
ther the cry of heresy cin weaken, nor sect meet. 
Through these qualities, the plsin speaker is crea- 
tive in his might ; and with no advantages of manner, 
or of position, can master a Dewey, or baffle a Cox, 
backed though they be by power and sect, and the 
prestige of society. 

* Well—is there nothing to learn from al! tiis? 
Has the pulpit no lesson w be taught from this ex- 
unple, or the kindred one of Henry Ward Beecher? 
it has; and it is this—that it must be alive, must 
grapple with the great themes of the hour, and disj 








spiritual starvation. 


cuss them, if it would be heard.’ 


. 


From the Natioral Era. 


An Appregss before the Salem Female Anti-Slavery 
Society, at its Annual Meeting, Dec. 1. By Thom- 
as Stone. 


We are indebted to a kind friend for a copy of 
this admirable address, which has bronght us all the 
pleasure which noble thought and worthy word, the 
full and fearless expression of high truth, in strong 
and elegant diction, can import. We find here a 
clear exposition of the pure and primal anti-slavery 
doctrines. The thoughts flow forth with that pecu- 
liar foree and volume, that exhaustless freshness, 
that quick flash answering to the sunlight, which 
proves them to have come from that ‘ well of freedom 
undefiled? which nowhere springs so purely as in 
the breast of a genuine abolitionist. We find here 
that tempered and consecrated zeal, that exaltation 
of faith, that resolute thrusting aside of self, with all 
its hopes, interests; and fears, that solemn and _ sor- 
rowful exercise of that prophet-like prerogative of 
warning and malediction, which were essential ele- 
ments of the ancient martyr spirit. We find here a 
protest against that iniquity of iniquities, that crown- 
ing shame of our age and our country, the Fugitive 
Slave Law—a protest calm and earnest in tone, but 
speaking the manly scorn. the righteous indignation, 
the boid, irrepressible rebuke of a patriot, true to 
the highest interests of his country, of a man an- 
swering to holy fraternal relations, and feeling the 
strong, irrefrayable ties of humanity—of a Christian 
faithful to his God. 

We are aware that we are speaking strong 
words of praise, that we are laying ourself open to 
the charge of extravagance from such of ovr 


dress than we have told them here; but we confi- 
dentiy rest our defence, as an utterer of plain words 
of ‘truth and soberness,’ in the hands of those who 
have heard and read both the stern protests and 
cheering prophecies of this true preacher of Christ 
and the Gospel of His Freedom. 

Of the many passages in this address which we 
marked at our first reading, for their force and beau- 
ty, we have only space for one, which we give, not 
as the finest in point of style, but as a revelation and 
a defence of the speaker’s own heroic, self-immola- 
ting course :— 


‘The spirit of Freedom! It is aggressive, author- 
itative, commanding, Jt has a right so to be. It is 
the love, and the truth, and the power, whence the 
existences and the harmonies of the universe pro- 
ceed, Admitted toa humsn breast, Jet it never be 
timid or shy; let it neither falter nor be dumb ; let it 
evade no conflict, let it suppress no truth, let it de- 
cline no issue, let it shrink from no result. Men 
seein to speak and think as if this were strictly a 
question, a matter of doubtfal inquiry, wherein the 
abolitionist and his opponent stand on equal ground ; 
and so whatever the former says, should be merely 
expression and defence of opinions which he holds 
and the other rejects, the right or the wrong in the 
case being still problematical. The impression is 
false. The genuine abolitionist speaks not a private 
opinion, bat tlie word of God. His ought to be the 
part, not of the debater, not of the Jogician, not of 
theorator, not even of the politician, but of the true 
preacher, the living herald of a divine message to 
his country and his age. Let lim speak as uttering 
an oracle of the Eternal, 





PEONAGE IN CALIPORNIA. 


A bill has been introduced into the California Leg- 

islature,providing for enforcement of special contracts 
for personal service. The intention of which, says 
the ational Era, is covertly to introduce a sort of 
Peonage. Under cover of this law, by a pretext of 
contract with slaves for service for a term of years, 
any namber of slaves could be introduced into the 
State ; and without a public sentiment, quite,differ- 
ent from that which their present legislation indi- 
cates, they will be held by the aid of an unscrupu- 
lous government for life. This will doubtless be 
their resort, should bolder measures fail fur the in- 
troduction of the system. 
Tus treason to liberty is plotted by its enemies, 
to be executed every where, from the heart of the re- 
public to its utmost extremity. Congress never 
meets, without dealing what its managers or plotters 
deem, or at least desire to be, death-blows tuo free- 
dom. The Presidential maneuvering in Congress for 
the last three months, is nothing more nor Jess than 
a determined effort to secure fidelity from all the 
parties to the slave interests, and to make the most 
of the submission which they know full well they 
shall secure. Indeed, they have ye secured the 
pledge of that submission, except in the case of a 
few impracticables, like Giddings, or Townsend, or 
Hale—Barnburners have long since been buried and 
forgotten. Higher law Whigs submit with the best 
possible grace to the Compromise, against which they 
have declaimed and written, and multitades of those 
who stood upon the Buff:lo platform are lost among 
partisan Whigs and Democrats, and there remains 
but a handful to remonstrate against compromise 
and concession, every where. For months, we must 
now witness the furor ofa Presidential campaign, and 
must see multitudes, whose reason and hearts re- 
monstrate against the snbserviency, bow themselves 
to the ruling power, and place themselves and the 
government ffor another four years, in its hands. What 
m that time this power may claim or the Govern- 
ment grant, in California, Maine or Washington, 
time alone can tell.—.4. S. Bugle. 





> 
A SLAVE HUNTING POR A MASTER. 


Four young men arrived here, last week, from the 
land of slavery, one of them was from Frankfort, Ky. 
His master had been the keeper of a livery stable for 
several years, but had at length sold his establish- 
ment, with the exception of this faitnful servant, who 
was his principal ostler, He told the slave that he 
had no further use for him, after the establishment 
was sold, and that he was to be sold also; but for 
his fidelity to hin doring the whole time that he had 
kept the stable, he weuld give hin an opportunity to 
out and find himself @ master, such an one as he 
would like to live with. But the next day his mas- 
ter came home, accompanied with @ negro trader 
whose business it was to purchase him. He was 
called out and examined, just a3 8 horse jockey 
would examine a horse before trading for him; and 
the only thing that saved him from the chain gang, 
was the extraordinary price put upon him by his 
master. After the sonl-driver was gone, he called 
his master’s attention to his promise, which was to 
allow him the gprivilege of binding himself a new 
master. Yes, said the master, |- have said you 
should have this privilege, and [ wiil not be worse 
than my promise. So he wmte the slave a pass, and 
atarted gum out to find a master ; bat as he negieet- 
ed to restrict his boundary, he strayed off into an 
adjoining county, where he founnd another slave out’ 
on the same errand, where they united in hunting 
masters, hut they.never sneceeded in finding one tu 
suit them until the Canadian line was drawn 

tween them and the State of Kentucky. Here they 
have resolved to serve, but one master whois the 


great Author of the Universe.— Voice of the Fugi- 





tive. 


readers as know no more of Mr. Stone and his ad-— 
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THE LIBERATOR. 























For the Liberator. 


THE SLAVE’S ASPIRATION FOR FREE- 
DoM. 


«I dream of all things free’ ; 
From mountain, plain and sea, 
A voice is ever whispering to my ear 
Of a bright, far off land, 
Where, could I reach the strand, 
I never more should bow in servile fear. 


The winds have words for mej; 
The dashing, billowy sea 
Sends up an impulse on each wave’s white crest ;— 
They urge me hence away, 
To where a brighter day 
Gleams, even here, on my intense unrest. 


The stars invite me there; 
With aspect bright and fair 
They smile upon me in the Northern sky} 
And one so sweetly mild, 
I've marked it when a child, 
Unmoved, while cthers fill their circles high. 


That star shall be my guide, 
Upon the lone hill-side, 

While on the earth the silent dews are weeping ; 
I'll seck its heavenly beams, . 
And where it brightly gleams 

Will follow, while earth’s happier sons are sleeping. 


The weary waste of life, 
The fruitless, endless strife 
Of mankind, bowed to work another's will; 
Crushing the impulse strong 
That, to the soul, ere long, 
Had given new powers life’s purpose to fulfil, — 


Hath been my lo! too long; 

Henceforth let me be strong; 
And to the winds and waters I reply, 

I will, I will be tree, 

To ov! 


Or, faiiirg in th’ attempt, will dare to die. 


1 , 
er climes will flee, 


While clouds in 


While storms may swell the gale, 


‘ir may sail, 


And Freedom's smile illumines Nature’s face, 
Man, with a mind and heart, 
And soul-inspiring art, 


Owes not his freedom to another's grace, 


Only to God, who gave 
Life, and alone can save, 
Man owes allegiance, or should give the meed 
Of his superior powers. 
Dear freedom then is ours, 


And from my God I hold the title-deed. 


jut my companions dear, 
With whom, for many a year, 
I've labored to increase another's store, 
Whom I have loved full well, 
How can I say furewell 
To them, and never hear their voices more? 


I would that they might go 
With me, where brightly flow 
The waters of the cataract’s foaming tide; 
Or in some mountain cave, 
O'er which wild forests wave, 


Find a free home where we might safely bide. 


Kut, no, it may not be; 
Alone, alone I flee, 
With but the stars and God to guide my course ; 
My life, u.y freedom, all 
At stake, might well appal 
The strongest heart, and lead it to the Source 


Of strength, of life, of light, 
From whence this inward might, 
This tending upwards of the god-like soul; 
This burning sense of wrong, 
With which my soul is strong 
To do and dare, defying man’s control. 


Oh God, unseen but felt, 
Who trom my heart can melt 
The fears that with my childhood's growth have grown, 
Grant me thy cheering ray, 
To guide me on the way 
Which I must pass, unaided and alone. 


Save from thy presence given, 
Father, which artin heaven, 
Tlumine with thy light my darkened mind ; 
No carthly father’s care 
Hath marked its dawning fair, 
No mother guided it with love refined. 


On Thee alone I call, 
Parent and Friend of all, 

For Thou ulone canst aid me to attain 
The goal of my desires, 





To which my heart aspires, 
Hopeful and trusting ;—be it not in vain. 


My God, in Thee I trust, 
For Thou art good and just, 
That yet to freedom all th’ oppress'd shall rise; 
Shall burst the chains that bind, 
In thraldom, limbs and mind ; 
When anthens loud and clear shall pierce the skies. 


* low long, oh Lord, how long,’ 
Ere we shall hear the song 
Of the redcemed irom Siavery’s hateful chain ? 
When, echoing loud and clear, 
It bursts upon the eur, 


My prayers and struggles ceuse, for peace shall reign. 


ML. | 


—_———_——_ 
For the Liberator. 


THE MINIATURE OFFERING. 
It was a dark and dismal day, 

When master came the child to take, 
And said that he, a debt to pay, 

A tender of the boy must make. 


On! how that arrow pierced my heart ! 
And ever since my heart beats cold— 
Alas! I was compelled to part 
With that sweet boy, but three years old! 


Oh! God of justice, God of love! 
Now let the burning truth be told :— 
That little prattler—turtle-dove— 
"Twas his own son, my master sold! 


H. N. 8. 


ee 
For the Liberator. 

MARVEL NOT, 
When legislators fashion law 
Into a greedy 
And bid all + friends of law and order,’ 
Throughout our ‘free and happy’ border, 
To bow before the canine idol, 
And own it paramount beside all ; 
When Justice, kidnapped, Sits in chains, 
And Judges, bribed with Slavery’s gains, 
Shake hands with bowie-knife and rifle, 
Determined Freedom's breath to stifle— 
What wonder if good men, unflinching, 
Should curse the law, and go for lyneiing? 

Banp or Castie Hitt, 


toodhound’s paw, 


—— 
LIVE IT DOWN. 
Should envious tongues some malice frame, 
To soil and tarnish your godd name, 
Grow not disheartened ; "tis the lot 
O¢ all men, whether good or not; _ 5 





Live it down! 


Che Liberator. 


LETTER TO RICHARD D. WEBB. 


Miutwoop, Knox Co., O., 
Apri} 8th, 1852. 





My Dear Friexn: 

I am astonished when I look at the date of your 
letter, and find that it is now nearly seven long 
months since I received it. I was not aware till this 
moment that I had delayed my answer so long. I 
have been thinking of answering all the time; but 
press of business, anda wish to write you a letter of 
some length, have prevented me from doing so. 
am resolved, however, to delay no longer. You 
shal] have an answer, whether it be long or short. 

And first, let me thank you for your kindness, 
both in sending me so long and interesting a let- 
ter, and for forwarding me so frequently the Man- 
chester Examiner and Times. Let me next say how 
pleased I was to read of your doings in London 
during the great exhibition, and especially your en- 
deavors, in connection with George Thompson and 
others, to make an impression against the horrible 
and infamous system of American slavery. J feel 
more interested in the question of American slavery 
than ever. I, of course, feel more pleasure in the! 
labors of my friends for the abulition of slavery. 
Slavery is not only a great affliction to the slave and 
a terrible curse to the slaveholder, but a difficulty 
and peril of tremendous magnitude to the country | 
generally. It not only disgraces the country in the, 
eyes of Europe, and even endangers its peaceful 


ao 


institution ; but the correction of men’s views with 
regard to the Bible will always be, if I am not mis- 
taken, my principal work, 

I shal] not neglect any opportunity of Jaboring for 
the abolition of slavery. The truth is, I shall be 
laboring fur the abolition of slavery, in endeavoring 
to correct men’s views of the Bible. In showing 
that the Bible is not of divine authority, I shall be 
weakening or destroying same of the strongest ar- 
guments employed in its defence, or some of the 
most powerful objections urged against the aboli- 
tionists. The law of the land is in favor of slavery. 
The Government is in favor of slavery. The Con- 
stitution, as generally interpreted,—the Constitution, 
as interpreted by the Government, and as understood 
by the most zealous abolitionists, is in favor of sla- 
very. But the Bible requires us to obey the Gov- 
ernment. It commands us to obey every ordinance 
of man. It threatens us with damnation if we diso- 
bey. Many of the abolitionists contend that if the 
laws of men are contrary to the laws of God, we 
are to disobey them. But, mark ; the people who re- 
gard the Bible as the word of God, or as a book of 
divine authority, contend that the law of God which 
we are called to obey is the Bible,—that the Bible 
is the rule of conduct given us by God _ himself. 
But the Bible enjoins us to obey the law of the 
land; the commands of the Government under which 
we live. To obey the commands of God, therefore, 
we must obey the law of the land. The man who 
transgresses the law of the land, does, according to 
the Bible, transgress the law of God. 

When the Fugitive Slave Law or the provisions of 
the Constitution are under discussion, it is common 





relations with some of them, but threatens the 
States themselves with the two-fold unutterable hor- | 
rors of a civil and a servile war. It does, besides, | 
throw difficulties in the way of European freedom. | 
It gives occasion to the adversaries of freedom to | 
speak reproachfully of it. It causes the very name | 
of freedom to be blasphemed. It weakens and dis- | 
heartens the friends of European freedom, The | 
question of American slavery is, in my view, one of | 
the most important, if not the most important of all 
political questions at present engaging the attention 
of mankind. ‘Till itis settled by the abolition of 
slavery, America can neither do justice to herself, 


I do: 


not at all blame the American abolitiomsts for mak- 


nor to the nations of Europe, Africa, or Asia. 


They can hardly make 


This month | expect to begin my anti-slavery !a-| 


; 


ing so much of the matter. 
too much of it. 


bors in this country—I mean, my anti-slavery Lee- 
tures. [have Inbored, in some way, in favor of abo- | 


litionism, all the tune [ have been in the country. 


[ have never missed an opportunity of saying a 


word for the slave in conversation. I have never 


ae 
hesitated to declare my opinion of the evil and in-} 


justice of slavery in the presence of any one. Nor 
have I ever neglected to express ny grief at the pre- | 
jadice which is so prevalent against people of color. 
Nor have I ever delivered a lecture on any subject, | 
since [ came to America, in which I have not brought 
slavery into question, and expressed my opimon of, 
its injustice and impohey. Whether lecturing on 
Education, Temperance, Religion or Politics, I have 
always found an opportanity of saying a word for 
the slave; and I have always felt it my duty to im- 
prove the opportunity. I have never, either in pub- 
lic or private, shrunk from the free declaration of ny 
opinion that slavery is a calamity, a curse and a 
crime. J have never felt as if I ought to be either 
ashamed or afraid to avow my thoughts and feelings 
on the subject. Ihave never felt as if I ought to 
ask any one’s permission to speak on the subject, or 
as if it were my duty to deprecate the wrath of the 
advocates of slavery. I have always felt, that the 
parties who ought to be ashamed or afraid to declare 
their views, the parties who needed the exercise of 
unusual forbearance in their hearers, were the par- | 
ties in favor of slavery, or opposed to its speedy ab- 
olition; and 1 have not yet met with a man who 
seemed to have courage or impuderice enough to 
censure or denounce me for my advocacy of free-| 
dom. In addition to speaking on the subject of sla- | 
very, I have given a few of iny thoughts on the sub- | 
ject to the editors of some of the anti-slavery,pa- 
pers; but I have never delivered a lecture or made | 
a public speech expressly on the subject of slavery. | 
I am to do so, however, by and by. Ina fortnight, 
or so, I am to lecture on slavery in Medina county, | 
Ohi6, about eighty miles from this. In May, I in-| 
tend to be present at the annual meeting of the | 
American Anti-Slavery Society, to be held in Roch- | 
ester, in the State of New York. If I can, I will | 
go to the Anti-Slavery Convention in Boston, which | 
| 
When | once begin my | 
anti-slavery labors, I shall probably continue them as | 
long as my health will allow. But I shall not de-| 


is expected to take place soon after the Annual 
Meeting in Rochester. 


vote myself to anti-slavery Jabors exclusively, I} 
shall lecture on the Bible question also. The Bi-| 


ble question is, in my view, the greatest, the most 
| 


important question of all. The prevailing notions | 
respecting the Bible are one of the greatest evils | 
in existence. The correction of men’s views re-| 
specting the Bible seems to me to be essentia} to the | 
social, the religious and the political salvation of | 
mankind. The notions generality held respecting | 
the Bible are to be reckoned among the strongest | 
supports of sectarianism and bigotry, hypocrisy and | 


intolerance, oppression and slavery, It seems im- 


possible to cure men of sectarianism and bigotry, of | 
hypocrisy and intolerance, without changing their | 
views respecting the Bible. And it seems exceed- 
ingly difficult to annihilate European tyranny or 
American slaveholding, without changing men's 
views on thissubject. In fact, the prevailing notions 
respecting the divine authority of the Bible help to 
prop up evil of almost every kind, and to block up | 
the way of reformers of almost every description. 
Prevailing notions respecting the divine authority 
of the Bible help to prop up American slavery. 1 
intend, therefore, to expose the unsonndness, the 
falsehood of those views, [ intend to show what the 
bible is. I wish to prove to them, that the only Bi- 
bles known among the people at large are but im- 
perfect huinan translations of imperfect human trana- 
scripts of long lost books; and that those long lost 
books, of “hich our popular Bibles are but imper- 
fect translations of imperfect and discordant trans- 
scripts, were themselves, most probably, but imper- 
fect and discordant compilations of merely human 
compositions. I wish to show people, that the fact 
that a doctrine is tanght in the Bible is no proof 
that it is trath, and that the fact that a doctrine is 
contrary to the Bible is no proof that it is false. I 
wish to show them that the fact, that practices and 
institutions are inculeated or tolerated by the Bible, 
is no proof that they are good, and that the fact that 
certain practices and institutions are contrary to 
certain portions of the Bible, is no proof that they 
are bad, In short, I wish to bring people to judge 
of doctrines, customs, and institutions, not according 
to the teachings of the Bible or the teachings of any 
outward authority, but according to the dictates of 
their own understandings, the suggestions of their 
own affections, instincts and consciences. This 
regard as the principal. work to which 1 am called. 
To this work | purpose to give myself, chiefly, as 
long as I live. 1 vhall Jecture on slavery; I shal! 
wnte on slavery. I shall neglect no opportunity of 
working, either alone or in company with others, for 
the speedy abolitiun of this ungodly and inhaman 


i laws, 


|the writings of Paul and Peter. 


itering a word in reproof or condemnation of their 


for the abolitionists to talk of a higher law. The 
higher law and the lower law are in almost every 
one’s mouth; ané the abolitionists are, in general, 
ugreed, that when the two laws clash, the lower law 
must be set at nonght. But here is the difficulty 
among a people who believe the Bible to be the word | 
of God. The Bible, by commanding men to be! 
subject tu the ruling powers, to obey every ordi- 
nance of man, §e., has made the laws of men the 
laws of God. It bas joined the higher afid the low- 
er law together. [t lias made the ower law into the 
higher law. The abolitionists, therefore, who de- 
spise the jaw of the land when in favor of slavery, 
are charged with impiety, with infidelity ; and if the 
Bible were indeed what the people generally believe 
it is, the charge would be just. 

And it must be borne in mind, that it is the Chris- 
tian portion of the Bible that requires men to be 





subject to existing governments, and to obey their| 
It is not the Jewish Scriptures, merely, but 
the writings of the chief of the apostles of Jesus— 





Take these things in connection with the fact, | 
that portions of the Bible represent slavery as sanc- | 
tioned, if not even institared by God,—that the Bi- 
ble represents men who were slaveholders, kidnap-| 
pers, man-stealers, traders in the bodies and souls 
of men, as servants of God, as favorizes of Heaven, 
as examples of faith and righteousness, without ut- 


| 
| 
| 





slaveholding, kidnapping, man-stealing and humani- | 


bd . . . . 
ty-mongering practices. And add to this, that nei- | 


| 


ther Jesus nor Paul, neither Peter nor John, ever ut- | 


‘tered a word against holding men as slaves, while | 


| 


Paul and Peter expressly enjuin on men obedience | 


to man-stealing, kidnapping and slaveholding gov- 


ernments, and you may judge with what horror the} 
devout and uningniring believer in the divine au-| ness; but, after all. her meek fuce had in it much 


thority of the Bible must frequently regard the out- 
spoken, thorough-going abolitionists. And you may 
judge what cifficulties the prevailing opinions re- 
specting the divine authority of the Bible must throw 
in the way of the uncompromising advccates of free- 
dom. 

I say, then, that in stating and propagating my 
views as to the human origin and mixed and imper- 
feet character of the Jewish and Christian scriptures, 
[ shall not only be condemning sectarianism and 
bigotry, hypocrisy and persecution, but oppression 
and slavery. My lectures on the Bible will be lec- 
tures against slavery. 

In conclusion: Wrong views of the Bible give 
strength to error and evil of almost every descrip- 
tion; while right views of the Bible, without destroy- 
ing the influence of the better portions of thé Bible 
for good, destroy altogether its power for evil. De- 
liverance from blind subjection to the Bible is calcu- 
lated to free the world from every form of evil. In 
freeing the minds of individuals, it prepares the way 
for the freedom of races and nations, and for the 
peace and harmony of the world. 

You inquire, in your letter, respecting my inner 
life in this far-off land. Tanswer, my inner life here 
differs little from my inner life in England. In form, 
it is somewhat different; in substance, it is the 
same. The life of the soul is, in general, one, 
This is especially so with respect to your friend. 
I am astonished, when I look on the past, and con- 
template the changes I have experienced with respect 
to opimons, forms, situations, religions, social and 
political connections, how little | have changed in 
the great essentials of my character, in the habits 
and constitution of my soul. The man who reads 
my earlier writings, and studies the history of my 
inner life as therein given, has a picture of my 
mind and spirit now. Frou the first, 1 have strag- 
gled for freedom and sought for truth; and from the 
first, | have wished to serve mankind. I struggle 
for freedom, IT seek for truth, and I wish to serve 
my brethren still With respect to my personal free- 
dom, I have, to a great extent, attained my wish. I 
have freed myself, to a great extent, from the pre- 
judices of my childhood. 1 have freed myself from 
subjectiou to churches and priesthoods, T have freed 
myself from subjection to books. I have freed my- 
self from subjection to party. [have freed myself 
from subjection to my friends. I have freed myself, 
ton grest extent, from subjection to the fear of pub- 
lic censure and reprobation. The amount of free- 
dom I at present enjoy is almost unbounded, in 
comparison with the wretched portion I enjoyed in 
early life. I still have to labor for general freedom ; 
for the freedom of sectarians, priesthoods, parties, 
races and nations, My search for trath has not been 
wholly unsuccessful. I have seen through many de- 
lusions. I have learned a number of important les- 
sons. But, alos! the little that I know is as nothing 
to that which I do not know, I cannot describe 
what I feel when I think of the worlds of trath yet 
hid from me. But all is not hidin darkness, There 
are realms of light, as well as worlds of darkness. 
I rejoice in the light in which I live, and Jong and 
labor and even hope for ever-increasing light in 
times to come. I never felt more desirous of light, 
I never rejoiced more in new discoveries of truth. 
And my wish to serve mankind is, not, that I am 
aware, abated. Ihave many different opinions as 
to the means by which I may hope to serve them 
most effectually, from what I once had; but my wish 
to serve them is the same, so far asI know. And 
[ have still the same religions emotions that I used 
to have. I have little or nothing of my old blind 
confidence in reference to certain religious doctrine, 
but I believe in God,—a great, a fatherly God ; and 
I have faith in His government and laws. I Jove 
the world, and I Jove its glorions Author. My 
knowledge of the Universe, and my knowledge of 
its great and glorious Author, is but sma!!; but the 





knowledge I have gived me infinite confidence in the 


| 


| 


| 
} 
| 








destiny of man, and in the tendency of all things to 
perfection and blessedness. I cannot describe my 
feelings more minutely ; I should hardly feel justified 
in doing so. 

I have spent much time in reading, of jate, and I 
think I have profited considerably by what I have 
read. In addition to my reading on Biblical ques- 
tions, I have been reading the voluminous history 
of Alison —his history of Europe during the French 


EPITAPHS. 





THE RAILROAD AND STRAMBOAT STYLE. 





The New York Sunday Times suggests that it 
would be a good idea to place a cross, bearing an 
appropriate epitaph, at the Jocality of each railroad 
accident, as 4 gentie intimation to passengers of the 
peril of their situation, and a continual memento of the 
uncertainty of life on railroads, It is true, that the 
multiplicity of cruciform indicators might, in the 





Revolution, Though IT have been grievously dis- 


usted witl bigoted toryism and eternal special , but the advantage would be gained of pointing ont 
e h the bigote y aon |to the traveller the road where he would meet with 


pleading of the author, I have read the work to my | 
profit. He would bea strange creature that could 
read the history of the French Revolution, by any 
writer of tolerable ability and candor, without feel- 
ing himself a soberer and better man. I cannot de- 
-scribe to you the horror I feel now at violent and 
bloody revolutions, and the anxiety I feel that all 
the friends of reform should unite to abate and 
abolish, in a peaceful way, all social and political 
evils, and to adapt political and social institutions to 
the nature of manand the laws of the universe. 
Though still a republican, an ultra republican, there 
is no political party on which I look with greater 
dissatisfaction, than those of the democrats of Great 
Britain, who refuse to co-operate with Jess ultra re- 
formers than themselves, and who show a disposition 
rather to obstruct the progress of reform than to 
permit it to advance ata pace somewhat slower than 
they have determined is desirable. I hate the tories 
and conservatives badly enough, but I deplore the 
conduct of the destructive, unsocial and exclusive 
democrats still more. The tories and conservative 
Whigs could not do mnch harm, if the destructive 
democrats did not aid them. 

I am sorry for Kossuth. I fear he will meet with 
grievous disappointment here. But the worst of all 
is, that he has deserved disappointment, by his un- 
qualified praise of the country and its institutions. 
He must know that much of what he has said is 
false, and that the falsehoods he has uttered are 
likely to do considerable mischief. All his false- 
hoods are in favor of slavery. Bat I mnst draw to a 
close. I may write to you again, by and by. 

My wife and family join me in love to you, your | 
Give my love to Maria. 
Yours, very respectfully and affectionately, 

JOSEPH BARKER. 


trcuanp D. Wenn, Dublin, Ireland. 


wife and your brother. 





A NOBLE WOMAN. 

Mrs. H, M. Tracy, now in London, in one of her | 

letters to the Pittsburgh Saturday Visiter, thus noti- 

ces the labors of an estimable and indefatigable Eng- 
lish female philanthropist and reformer :— 


In the midst of all this stir about men’s rghts, 
ourindefatizable friend, Anne Knight, is pursuing 
her course with the patience of a martyr. She writes 
letters to Cobden, to Lord Johu Russell, to Walms- 
ley. and a host more, and publishes them by hun- 
dreds. She is admitted to all classes of society, and | 
whether you find her at the soirees of the nobility, | 
or among the humble builders on the great * walls 
of time, there you hear her untiring plea for the 
equal political rights of women. 

A few evenings rinee, I saw her in close ‘ele-a-tele 
witha brilliant wit and beauty connected with the | 
court circle. Anne had on her Quaker cap with a} 
black net over it, a black satin dress with a large! 
black shaw! thrown over her shoulders to conceal a 
large satchel that she always carries about her fill- 
ed with papers. The other wore a white dress, with 
a scarlet opera cloak, trimmed with ermine, * Night 
and day personified, quoth the gentleman at ny 
left hand. T could not but smile at the appropriate- 





of the serenity of midsummer moonlight, and I could 
not but admire its earnestness and purity. 

Of course, she is langhed at, and Janghed about. 
Her own friends feel most deeply mortified to see 
her walking so far aside from the beaten track, and 
most earnestly desire that she will turn her atten- 
tion to some more popular subject. Her country 
home is a very paradise of fresh air, sweet scented | 
flowers, and bright sunshine, but she is not for a| 
moment to be charmed aside. She comes to London, 
and takes lodgings, enduring all the inconvenience 
and privation that betal a lone woman, and that for 
the sake of the good cause that she so earnestly ad- 
vocates, She never lets an opportunity slip for im- 
pressing her sentiments on others. As an example 
of her earnestness, instance an occasion where a 
sinall party of ladies and gentlemen from various 
countries are assembled. She is introduced to an 
American gentleman engaged in high commercial 
business. She at once introduces the subject, and 
presents her arguments ina manner so direct and 
palpable, that he cannot evade the admission that 
she has taken strong ground. When he seems a 
little weary, and turns to other topics with some near 
neighbor, she listens fora time quite patiently, but 
at Jast cails upon her friend not to let the gentleman 
go, till he has fully committed himself to the good 
cause, 

A few days since, she obtained an andience with 
a Rear Admiral, who isa Member of Parliament, 
and Jaid before him the claim of all tax-pavers to the 
suffrage. He received her kindly, and spoke most 
respectfully of her talents, Thrs she toils on, day 
after day, without any hope of reward, but that of | 
seeing hersex acknowledged as eqnal in point of 
rights with their brethren. Whether she will live 
to see any fruit of her labors, it is hard to conjec- 
ture. The great obstacle lies with the women them- 
selves, They are too far neglectful of any but pres- 
ent gratification to hope for earnest co-operation, 
till they are roused to more thorough self-culture. 





PEN AND INK SKETCHES OF RUM ADVO- 
CATES IN THE HOUSE. 


The editor of the Lowell American notices sever- 
al of the Ram advocates in the House, in the {low- 
ing manner :-— 


* Mr. Wigain. of Boston, made the opening speech 
(on the Leqnor Bill.) as he does most of the opening 
(and closing) speeches on every subject. Fora man 
who talks so incessantly, Mr. Wiggin is verv wel] 
liked, for he is a clever and pleasant man. He ad- 
voeates the use of rain upon genpral principles. He 
declared that the rumsellers would defend their prop- 
erty by force, if necessary, against the law, Perhaps 
they will, bat as Mr. Wiggin is a firm friend of 
‘law and order” we may rely upon him as one of 
the special constables who under the Jaw will yol- 
unteer to become ‘ brandy-smashers, 

Mr. Pulnam, of Roxbury, was formerly, (when a 
Unitarian minister in Danvers,) a very strong advo- 
cate of Temperanee—a lego] snasionist. He is 
now a Jumber-dealer, (his speech is decidedly wood- 
en.) and his premises are bounded on one side by a 
liqnor dealer, and on the other by a camphene man- 
nfucturer, whose interests he feels bound to look 
after, It isas much as two sober men can do to 
hold up one tippler, and it is no wonder that one so- 
ber man should stagger a bit, walking between two 
such influences, 

Col. Schouler, of Boston, masked his opposition to 
the Bill under the pretence of opposing the reference 
to the people. He was very severe upon all skulkers 
of responsibility, and proposes, himself, to skulk the 
responsibility of acting directly on the Bill, by oppo- 
sing it because it has the Senate rider. The Colo- 
nel * wanted to see more of the martyr-spirit exhib- 
ited on this great moral question.” There is an op- 
portunity for him to show some of it. If he will on- 
ly repeat some of the Temperance speeches he used 
to make in the Middlesex County Temperance So- 
ciety, his Boston constituency will martyr him—and 
he knows it. 

Mr. Dawes, of Adams, opposed the reference to 
the people as being unconstitutional, and he did not 
like to have the vote taken by secret ballot, There 
were varions other flaws in the bill. His speech 
was ingenions, but false and uncandid. There is 
not a man in the Honse who conveys such an im- 
pression of slipperiness and insincerity. He is un- 
“ae an enemy of the Bill. 

. Stevenson. of Boston, is considered a forci 
speaker, his fault being that he is equally ee 
upon all subjects. He will swing his arms about 
quite as vehemently when exposing a typogra ical 
error, as when arguing a great mora far 
question. | They are all alike to him—alike subjects 
of loud talk, hand-slapping, and Choate-li 
quivering, which is rather more ludicrous than ef- 


course of time, be attended with some inconvenience, 


fewest cfosses, and consequently stand the best 
chance of security. The Times o®ers a few sam- 
ples of the style of epitaph which should be selected 


, 
as follows :— 


“A sudden pitch, 
From a misp!nced switch, 
Laid me dead in this ditch.’ 





‘Off the track the engine rushed— 
Some were drowned, and I was crushed.’ 





‘Here repose two victims, stak-ed, 
At one blow, by the same snakehead.’ 





* What is life? "Tis but a vision ; 
Here I died by a collision. 
Twenty more died by the same: 
Verdict—* Nobody to blame.”’’ 





* Sister, mother, aunt and me 
Were run over ;—here we be. 
We should have had time to mizzle, 
Had they blown the engine's whistle.’ 





‘Sweeping round a curve, 
Whose outer flexture bordered an abyss, 
The cars were canted down the precipice, 
And seven of us killed. But what of that? 
"Twas the curve cid it. And the engineer, 
Being upon a bender, was excused.’ 





*Train-borne traveller, rushing by, 
As thou passest, pipe thine eve. 
Here a car, well filled with freight, 
Killed sixteen, and wounded cight. 
For a moment, friends, be weepers, 
As you pass the railro od sleepers. 
You may share our fate—-why not? 
Ere you reach the next depot.’ 





‘Ilere are deposited the bones, 
(The flesh being torn off, 
Of an unknown man; 

Who, being deaf, blind and lame, 
Neglected to obey the customery signals, 
And was run over as a putishment 
Vor his contumacy. 

The engineer promptly stopped the engine 
After it had eut the body in two, 

And, with most exemplary humanity, 
Conveyed the remains to an adjacent wood-shed, 
Where all means of resuscitation were tried, 

Sut, alas! 
The vital spark had fled! 

For the humanity they displayed, 
‘The engineer and signal men 
Werv presented, by the company, 
With a service of plate. 

Go thou, and do likewise.’ 








The Times thinks that this epitaph system might | 
be applied with advartage to the banks of the Mis-| 
sissippi. The monotony ofa voyage upstream would | 
he agreeably -relieved by a pernsal of the affecting | 
testimonials of remembrance and esteem with which | 
the margin of the great river might be appropriate-| 
ly adorned. We think something of this sort might 
answer :— 


*Under this eypress, 
Smashed by a high press 
OF steam, L lie. 
Too fondly | trusted, 
To a boat what busted 
And blew me sky high.’ 


A racing captain might have an epitaph, thus— 


* Pray, traveller, pity me, poor victim, 
Who lost his life and lost the race; 
For certainly we should have licked ‘em, 
Had ‘nt the explosion taken place.’ 








Then others of this kind might salute the eye, at 
moderate intervals— 


j 


* Hie jacet Samuel Smith, who died | 
From injuries received 
At the explosion on the other side. 
‘The doctors were at first deceived ; 
They thought he would get well, 
As he had but a slight contusion ; 
Rut then he had a spell 
Of sickness and contusion 
Of mind, caused by inhaling 
The steam; 
And, after slowly failing, 
He kicked the beam. 


Requiescat in pace.’ 





Another might record an accident in this way: 


‘Sacred to the sad mishaps 
Of ten who Gied by a collapse.’ 
Or: 


* Of lowly hahits T have been, 
And going up has proved my death; 
For when I rose, I got so high, 

At once it took away my breath.’ 





The Most Spiendid Clipper Ship Yet.—Mr. Donald 
McKay is now building, at East Boston, what will 
be, when it is completed, the largest, and, it is believ- 
ed, the fastest clipper ship afloat. This magnificent 
specimen of marine architecture is 250 feet in length, 
45 beam, 23 in depth, and will register 2200 tons, 
She will be launched in April, fully rigged, an! eall-| 
ed the Exocu ‘Trax, in compliment to the gentleman | 
through whose enterprise the present line of packets | 
sailing between Boston and Liverpool was established, | 
and whose carcer as a Boston merchant has reflected | 
honor on the city. The ships built for Col. ‘Train by | 
Mr. McKay comprise as fine a merchant fleet as ever 
carried canvass, viz.: the ‘Joshua Bates,’ 600 tons; 
‘Washington Irving,’ 800 tons: *Anglo Saxon,’ 800; 
*Parhament,’ 1000; * Daniel Wehster,’ 1109; ¢ Flying 
Cloud,’ 1700.4 * Staffordshire,” 1800. These vessels, | 
compri-ing nearly ten thonsand tons, are all made | 
ships, and have produced almost an entire revolution | 
in ship-building. The noveity of their models, the 
beauty of their construction, and their unequalled 
swiftness, have excited the admiration af the com 
mercial world; and to no one is the public so mach 
indebted for the great improvement produced as to 
Col. Train. Under such cireumstances, Mr. MeKiy 
wil render a richly merited compliment, and one! 
which the whole community will be pleased to reeog- 
nise a8 just, in naming his last and best ship after 
the sagacious merchant whose encouragement has 
enabled him to accomplish so much to advance the 
science of his profession.— Boston Post. 








A Female Ship Captain.—Amongst the ficet lately 
wind-bound in Lamla h, not the least, but perhaps 
the greatest wonder, was the cood old brig Cleotus,| 
oi ,Saltcoat>, which for more than twenty years has 
been commanded by an heroic and exceedingly clever 
young lady, Miss Betsey Miller, daughter of the la'e 
Mr. W. Miller, ship owner and wood merchant of that 
town. He was concerned with several vessels, both 
in the American and coasting trade. Miss Betsy, 
before she went to sea, acted as ‘ship's husband’ to 
her father, und seeing how the captains in many cases 
behaved, her romantic and adventurous spirit impell- 
ed her to go to sea herself. Her father gratified her 
caprice, and gave her the command of the Cleotas, 
which she holds to the present day, and she has 
weathered the storms of the deep when many com- 
manders of the other sex have b-en driven to pieces 
on the rocks. The Cleotus is well known in the ports 
of Belfast, Dublin, Cork, &e.—Glasgow Post. 


Death from Tooth Pulling.—A lady in Winchester, 
Mrs. Locke, had a tooth extracted a fortnight ago, 
and the wound continued to bleed till Tuesday, when 
she expired from exhaustion. Several physicians, in- 
cluding Dr. Bigelow, tried in vain to stop the bleed- 
ing. Such cases have oceurred before, but are by no 
means common. I; is said that the juice of nettles 
will stop bleeding from the nose, when all other rem- 
edies” have failed.— Boston Post. 


Death of Bishop Hedding.---Rev. Elijah Hedding. 
senicr Ti Bn of the Mantain Episcopal Church, ex- 
pired at twenty-five minutes past noon on the 9th in- 
stant, at Poughkeepsie, in, we believe, the 72d year 
of his age. . 

Bishop Waugh has been appointed his successor. 
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and snare no pains to re 

skilful in her profession. 

€?° No. 20 Bennet street, B 
December 19 
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A Fortnightly Paper : the 0 f the HOPED 
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. Paper is now in its twellth volume, well pres 
ed and ably edited: devor Recid 

ism and Universal Ret 

A. G. Spatpine, Publisher, 
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Miss H. Martineau’s New Bock! 


LETTERS 
ON THE LAWS OF MAN'S NATURE am 
DEVELOPMENT, 


By Harnrer Manriveav and H. G. Arxnas 


First American edition, just published and & 
sale by J. P. MENDUM, 35 Washington str 
Boston, up stairs, 4th story. 

August 29 istf 





MAD. BOIVIN'S 


PREPARATORY PARTURIEN, 
OR FEMALE RELAXING EMBROCATIO 


For Miticatixc tie Pass or CupBim 


(PHIS wonderful agent, for an external appiain 
i is the discovery of Madame, Boivin, one & 
most celebrated Female Physicians of Pans, and i 
greatest blessing of the age for mitivating the pe 
of child-birth. It is pertectly harmless tn its hay 
Hundreds of females have already used 110 Ant 
with the most gratifving results 

> For sale by the Proprietor’s sat f 
only—in Boston, hy Mrs. E. Kidder, No. 100 Cours 
in East Boston, by Robert Kent, Ay 
rick Square; in Worcester, by A, Clark, Ay ow 
Mrs. M. S. Thotwpson Female Physi * 
Stone, No 2 Maple street: in Hinton ly } 
Jr. in Barre. by Wadsworth & Allen; Ip L 
S Kastinan & Co. ; in Amberst. by Newt 

November 14 ly 


Dissolution of Partnership 


TOTICE is hereby given that ‘he Partners rs 3 
under the firm of Smitt,0" 4 
by mutual cone a 
having retité 7" Risa 
tt 
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otheeary, Me 
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tofore existing. 
Co., is this day dissolved, 
senior partner, Thomas Smith, ving 
the firm, and sol «ll his interest to his} 
who will settle all demanas 





“THOMAS SMITE, 


DAVID BM a 
REUBEN Hl. Ob 





- nexe of the old firm will be 
The business of the old firm 





ee te Mer an 
the old stand, No. 2 and 3 Haverhill» : ! be 4 
Ober, where will he found a large - 
tania Ware and Glass Ware 7 and th “y 
the old firm and others are invited 10 Ca 
ine before baying ¢ Isew he re, 
Boston, January Ist, 150¢- 1 Al 
BOOKS. 
1 hee for a 
pELA M ARSII, Now 25 | orn! uo has 10f 
> following va able books, a ‘ 
The Slave, or Men oirs of 2 “ * ue, J 
The Branded Hand, (a n oie / 
| Picture of Slavery for yOUne Ting «Ful 
History of the Mexican \V ms : rs 
for the Peo} ie.’) by L. “A ms We sient, 14 
Narrative ol ilenry Watson, oF en * 
The Church As It [-, by Pork Ee 
the United 5& 85 
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etter to the Peop! A sit 

re Slavery, !Y Fheadore Purket, 
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Parker's Discourse, of 

ohn Quincy AGa aut 


rth of 
ioned by the death o 
A-LOnCU Y) 


+» Discuss 
. wioratr 
Conscience and L ae = ss itisy to Hamel anid 
comparative lespons! Key Wane Wy 
Divine Gov rnment by i B 
Patton, ve Us tytion ay 
Spooner’s Argument on™ “ 
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of Slavery, +. Chaves agmin® 
P itive an 
" o's Defenee tor Fug . 2, bee, 
— ‘ete ng Gonesert "of February | 
» Acts oug 
the 2 930, 


and September 1S. ] Be kas 
The Three Chief 5« euarns o | 
mon by Theodore Path aie Sinn 
Parker's Fast Day Sermon : 
the People, ‘ + 9—-The Teacher, “ 
The Great Harmonia, VO * 
by A. J. Daviss y qyterconrsts 
The Philosophy of Spiritual Inte ys 
+” of Special Prove" ‘ 
do do of Sp 5 
ot 2 
Nineteenth Cent RT 
f Henry © ; rights 
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Vision, 
Heat ana Light for the 
The Anto-Biography ° 
Aug. 29. 
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A CHAPTER OF 
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Position of the Seve ™* 
‘ j ith Mexie® 
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Congres: , 
slor. 
Presidency of General TAI 
The Catastrophe. 
Pelf and Place. 
Terrorism. me 
Southern Unanin fone? Pow e 
‘o-operation © a wernt 
Preperation er a ot as 
aes psski & 
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